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Our members will have learnt with 
deep regret of the sudden death of our 
President, Sir William Worsley. It 
was in 1910 that Sir William succeeded 
the late Marquis of Ripon as President 
of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, and 
his unremitting support of the Society 
for the last twenty-six years has been 
of inestimable value to our work. 
Under his presidency the long-planned 
Dialect Recording Scheme was put 
into operation, and one of his last 
services to the Society was _ his 
presentation of the first four records 
to Her Majesty, Queen Mary. Sir 
William’s record as an administrator 
in the North Riding is well known to 
all. To us he was a genial leader, a 
wise counsellor and a generous friend. 
We deplore his passing, and offer to 
the members of his family our 
sympathy and condolence. 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit 
nulli flebilior quam nobis. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR 1955, 
AS reap at Tee Axxwar MEETING HELD x Mav, 1936. 


1 =m not at all sure whether some of our members, 
particularity the older members of this Society, will not con- 
sider that I am trespassing outside the traditional bounds 
embracing a secretarial report ; but even so I will crave their 
indulgence whilst I endeavour to bring some of the carlier 
ideas expressed on the subject of dialect alongside the present 
day activities of the Society. 

An Inspector of Schools in the middle of the last century 
said he had no hostility whatever to the Yorkshire dialects, 
and that he would be very glad they should continue to be 
talked anywhere except in school; and, when the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society was founded in 1897, ét was feared that the 
operations of the Education Department with which he 
was—or had been—connected were very seriously impairing 


the extent to which thase dialects were being used. 


When this Society was founded one reason advanced for 
making a study of those dialects which {even at that time 
it was admitted) were departing, was because they are closely 
connected with the history of our country and the history of 
our language. 

Nowadays we find more against us than the attitude of 
Board School teachers to dialect ; we have the weight and 
far-reaching influence of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
and the bringing into closer personal touch with one another 
the old and young members of the public in various parts 
of the country by means of easier and more rapid transport 


than was even so much as thought of when the Society came 
forward. 


With these conditions prevailing, not only that which we, 
to-day, regard as Standard English language will continue to 
experience inevitable change, but it will become increasingly 
more difficult to catch and place on record the remaining dia- 
lects known to exist in various parts of the county, a 
task which is one of the primary objects of our Society. 
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Since the Annual Meeting held in Leeds on March and Jast 


year, this Society has considerably depleted the fund specialty 
set apart for the purpose of making gramophone records } and 
although we have now recorded, in what is generally accepted 


to be authoritative and typical spoken language, four quite 
representative areas of the County, more money must he 
forthcoming before we can proceed farther on such a laudable 
enterprise as the completion of our definite object to complete 
the gramophone recording of the twenty-five areas already 
plotted out. 

I have pleasure in reporting that one of our enthusiastic 
members, Mr, F. W. Dowson, of Goathland, has in hand 
scheme for financing and recording dialect as spoken in the 
particular district where he resides, 


Another innovation upon which the Yorkshire Dialect 
Society, in conjunction with the newly-formed Cambridge 
University Yorkshiremen’s Society, has launched out, is a 
“stand” at the Yorkshire Agricultural Society's Show which 
will be held in July this year at Beverley ; members have also 
been notified of this unique effort on our part, and the project 
was taken up in such a way that success seemed likely to be 
assured. But the publicity value of this will be shown when our 
finances and list of membership are noticed at the Annual 
Meeting in 1937: 

I should not omit some reference to the ambitious effort by 
the British Drama League for making dialect records. They 
have endeavoured to cover a survey of the whole country, but 
their scheme does not in any way compare with or prejudice our 
work toward preserying the dialects of Yorkshire from an 
educational point of view, as we have been working steadily 
for many years on different lines to those adopted by the 


Drama League. 
Referring to the fund for gramophone recording, this, as 
hinted earlier in this report (43 4s. 1d.) is very low, and untiJ 
more money for that particular purpose comes in, recording is ha, 
at a standstill. However, I hope that this state of affairs 
will soon be remedied, as time is so precious, and dialect. 
won't wait for us. 7 
Some time ago I wrote a letter to the ‘‘Yorkshire Weekly 
Post’’ asking for the addresses of societies for Yorkshirefoll 
away from the home county. The response was most encour- 
aging ; and I should like to suggest that this meeting accepts 
a resolution admitting to honorary membership of this Society, 
any society of Yorkshire people residing in countries al 
colonies abroad who may be willing to join us in that way. 


i 
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Since our Jast Annual Meeting w 
Professor Grattan, of Liverpool, 
“Slang, Cant, and Jargon." 
of our ‘'Transactions"’ 


e met at Hull in June, when 
gave us a fine discourse on 
This was printed in the issue 
issued in November last. 


On October roth, Mr. Geo. T, Ramsden, who is a v 
member of our Council, gave us a paper on 
Influence on the Yorkshire Dialect,"’ 
discussion than is usually heard 


aluable 
“Scandinavian 
Which gave rise to more 
at our meetings. 

Your Council has met five times during the past 


twelve 
months, and the attendances have been very good, 


Our membership this year is being fully maintained, and our 
balance at the Bank (£46 os. 6d.) will be considered satisfac- 
tory, as, to use my favourite expression, ‘We owe nowt.’’ 


The balance sheets have been audited and fou 
are presented herewith. 


lbeftlaf 


Honorary Secretary. 


nd correct, and 


THE YEAR'S WORK. 


By W. J. Hactrpay. 


If the t year has not been conspicuou i's 
activity i diakeet matters, it has been marked bp a bo: 
gress. Our meetings at Sheffield, Harrogate and Sonat) 
were well attended, and revealed a renewed en 
Yorkshire affairs, Hitherto the charge has often been 
against us that we confined our activities too closely to | 
and Sheffield, and neglected the fruitful areas to the east 
north, We are beginning to remedy this, and it is our ir 
tion to establish contact in the future more directly 
the rich dialect and folk lore of the moors and dales, © 


A great deal of quiet missionary work is done 
iss WA 


areas by Mr. Stanley Umpleby, Mr. Dowson, i 
and others, There is no reason why we should not he 
more meetings in the North and East Ridings than 
been accustomed to do. The interest is there, and our dj 
Secretary, Mr. Metcalf, is anxious to convert it into p 
usefulness to the Society. 


Another gramophone record has been added to our 
making the filth in the series. It is a record of the Go 
dialect, and is the work of Mr. F. W. Dowson. 
is a recognised authority on this dialect. His bro 
efforts and his numerous writings are well known 
students of Yorkshire dialect and folklore. Not o 
Mr. Dowson undertaken the actual 
zeal he has collected the money for the 
is gratefal 10 him for his magnificent efforts. 


The preparatory work for the recording of the 
dialect is well advanced, and we that the reoo 
ready before the end of the vear. Here, 
to record our indebtedness to Dr. Jones and 
have been responsible for all the details of the 
ing. We are assured of a valuable addition to 
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Mr. Dyson has expanded his Glossary of the Shellicld 
Cutler's dialect, a paper which he read to our Society some 
time ayo, and we urge our members to buy his book. ‘This 
work is of vital importance, and Yorkshiremen every where 
should support it to the full, 


It is a matter for regret that our Society is not in a position 
to finance publications of this type. Perhaps, before long, 
we may think it worth while to establish a fund for such a 
purpose. There is a great deal of research in dialect for 
scholars to undertake, and if we could only assist the work by 
bringing it before the public in book form, we should be 
benefiting scholarship and adding to the value of our work. 
It is a matter that our Council might profitably explore. 


Our first appearance at the Yorkshire Agricultural Show was 
an unqualified success. Mr. Umpleby gives a vivid account 
of it elsewhere in this issue. The success of the experiment 
should encourage us to try again. ‘The C.U.Y.S., from whom, 
by the way, the suggestion first came, is proving a tower of 
strength in its support of our Society. Mr. Cowley's help 
has been of immense value, and we hope the close alliance 
will be maintained. 


At the Scarborough meeting, our President, Sir William 
Worsley, announced the gracious acceptance by H.M. Queen 
Mary of the four Yorkshire Dialect Records which have been 
completed. Her Majesty expressed her appreciation of these 
examples of Yorkshire speech. 


We look forward with optimism to the coming year. There 
is plenty of work for the Society to do, and it needs only the 
renewed support of our members to give life and value to 
our activities. As Editor of the Transactions, I should like 
to express my thanks to the writers who have contributed 
the papers and poems in this issue, and to Professor Dickins 
who has lightened my labours by his expert advice. There is 
a renaissance of dialect literature at the present time—play, 
poem and story—and as a Society, we are anxious to assist 
this revival in every possible way. 


We have just heard as we are going to Press of the 
sudden death of one of our most energetic and loyal members, 
Mr. G. T, Ramsden, M.A., J.P. We shall greatly miss his 
keen support, his warm sympathy and his unfailing generosity. 
Mr, Ramsden, in addition to his activities for our Society 
was the first President of the C.U.Y.S., and his forcefulness 
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and genial personality had already marked out this p 
for a career of great usefulness and prosperity, 
Mr. Ramsden played a leading part in the organisj 
joint Stand at the Yorkshire Show, and Rachesn Thee our 
of that venture was due to him. Two years ago he Je, pceee 
to our Society on the Scandinavian influence on Yor 
Dialect, a subject in which he had always taken a ets 
expert interest. It is hard to realise that his stimulating sas 
cheerful personality will no more enliven our debates and 
encourage our efforts. and 
We feel his loss intensely. He combined a love of a1 
Yorkshire things with a scholar’s appreciation of their aon 
and the Society is poorer for the loss of a generous and gift f 
supporter. To Mrs. Ramsden we offer our deepest sympathy 
W. J. HALLIDAY. 


cw Society 


THE Y.D.S. AT THE YORKSHIRE SHOW. 


Y.D.S. ayn C.U.Y.S. STAND, 


By A. Stantey Unpvesy. 


When, in February last, Sir Christopher Furness suggested 
to the Cambridge University Yorkshire Society that they 
should have a stand at the Great Yorkshire Show, this young 
and vigorous organisation realised at once that the idea de- 
served serious consideration and, although they subsequently 
felt that it was impracticable to carry the scheme to fruition 
themselves, they got in touch with Mr. Ramsden (whose 
subsequent death is a real personal loss to us all), and the 
Y.D.S. with a view to co-operative effort being made. After 
a joint meeting between representatives of the Cambridge body 
and the Council of the Y.D.S., it was agreed that a stand 
should be taken, and arrangements were left in the hands of 
a joint committee representative of the two organisations, of 
which I had the honour to be elected chairman. 

The original idea was to have 


(a) Something showing the great work of the Yorkshire 
Societies in other parts of the world. 
(b) Something on dialect. 


(c) Rare books, manuscripts, maps, etc., loaned by 
friends, 


and there was some talk of doing a dialect play. 


After a preliminary discussion it was felt that efforts should 
be made to produce some revenue towards the somewhat high 
cost of a stand, and, with this object in view, the sale of books, 
both new and old (but all of Yorkshire interest) was undertaken. 


In order to attempt to make the stand as attractive as 
possible to a wide field other interests were catered for also, 
and we were lucky to obtain the interest of Mr. Fred Lawson, 
who sent a remarkable collection of water colours, drawings, 
prints, etc., and of Mr. Alex. Keighley, of Steeton, who sent 
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half a dozen of his well-known photographic @ 
ha with the wonderful books, prints, rinse ict eements, 
graphs, ¢lc., which we had been able to procure cnet 
fo open, promptly at 8.0 a.m. each morning of the sl Us 
robably as unique a collection of Yorkshire material porn 

as 


ever been gathered together. 


Unfortunately, the photograph does not give m i 
the nature or Paley of the exhibits, but it does at Tena sac of 
the sign (for which we were indebted to Mr. Cook, ox ie 
caster), of which we were all very proud. Owing to the Sore 
Iness of his mother, Mr. Cook (who is seated on the aa 
of the picture) could only be with us one day, and we nie 
his services in our Art section very much. If the sign is net 
perfectly level the responsibility must be shared between the 
Vice-President of the C.U.Y.S. (Mr. Cowley), who is eat ie 
at the back (and who is looking even more grimly than ie 
rest of us), and myself, for we had the onerous task of eres 
it. . 

The stand was decorated with white and light blue bunting 
and, after a somewhat serious last minute discussion, the floo 
was stained. The economist of the party provided, in the Bee 
instance, only one bottle of staining, but fortunately we had 
the indispensable Mr. Cruise, of Ilkley (who is standing at the 
extreme right of the photograph) with his car at our disposal 
and he quickly got us a further supply. Mr. Cruise rendered 
yeoman service also as Head of the Commissariat. 

The pillars at the entrance were decorated with light blue 
bunting, and immediately behind Mr. Dent (who is standing 
on the left) was a show case containing some of the rare books 
that had been lent to us. Here I should have liked to give a 
list of the books we had on show, but I must be content to 
make bare mention of the good friends who so kindly lent us 
their treasures. They were: Major J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, 
M.C., Messrs. Brufton (Sheffield), Butterworth (Harrogate), 
Cecil H. Cobb (York), R. Wilfrid Crosland fener 
\W. G. Driffield (Headingley), J. Greenup (Yarm), T. 
Hyde-Parker (Reighton), The Leeds City Librarian, Mrs. 
McGrigor Phillips (Dorothy Una Ratcliffe), Messrs. Frank J. 
Taylor (Newcastle), John Thwaite (Hawes), A. S. Umpleby 
(Haverton Hill), F, Wightman (West Bridgford). We had 
also very useful lists that had been compiled for us by the 
Bradford City Librarian, Mr. Lillie of the Middlesbrough Public 
Libraries, and by the Librarian at the University College of 
Hull Library. To all of these our grateful thanks are due. 

A counter extended down one side, and at the back of the 
stand, and above the rare books on exhibition, we had a beau- 


These 


En] 


tifully Wluminated Dales Toast which had 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (who gave 


Next on the counter was the gramophon: 
by Messrs. Holders, of Holl, and which Contributed so much 


to the success of the stand. The dialect records were in great 
demand, and it was often i i 


be testimony to the care with which they were prepared. 


Next, still gomg down the left, we had a fine Selection 
ef modern dialect books, including Professor Moorman's 
*Anthology’’ (of which we sold five copies), Miss Ratcliffe’s, 
the Misses Sutcliffe and English’s two available v 
“The Cowling Reciter,” Florence Tweddell’s 
Sketches,"” and a few copies of Richard Blakeborough’s 
“T'Hunt o° Yatton Brige’’ and one of the *‘Ann Waddleton" 
series, which Major Blakeborouzh i 


the care of Mr. Kettlewood, of Otley (who is seated in the 


middle of the photograph). Mr. Kettlewood worked hard in 
an effort to sell his “Speed” 


had, however, sales with other maps. 


Above the counter we had a long row of beautiful old prints 
of Castles, Abbeys, Coast Resorts, York, Knaresborough, 
ete., which Mr. Cowley had discovered in Cambridge, and 
they looked very effective. The sale was not great, but they 
helped materially to beautify the stand. 


At the back of the stand Mr. 
display of modem novels and topographical books. The sale 
of the former was assisted to some extent by some ‘‘stills’’ 
from the film, ‘‘The Turn of the Tide,"* which Mr. Dent had 
procured from Messrs. Gaumont. Unfortunately Mr. Dent 
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Messrs. A. A. Dent, Cook, Cowley, Kettlewood, Umpleby, Cruise. 
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borne in mind. The last day of the show was virtually spoilt 

by rain, 

"6, one who saw the stand and the great amount of interest 

that it aroused can doubt that the venture viewed from the 
Ja value was an outstanding suc. 


standpoint of its propaganda outs 
cess. Throughout the show interest was maintained, and we 
had many distinguished visitors, including some from overseas, 


We were delighted to welcome Sir Mfred and Lady Pease, 
Professor Bruce Dickins, “T'Owd Hammer" from Shefiield, 
Mr, Greenup from Yarm, Mr, A. J. Brown from Burley-in. 
Wharfedale, and Mr, G. C. Heseltine from London, 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the number of people who 
visited the stand, but I should say 1,000 is a very low figure, 
Over 100 signed our visitors’ book and many made interestiny 
comments, @g., a Harrogate gentleman wrote, ‘Delighted 
with this stand. One of the most interesting and important in 
this Yorkshire Show.”’ Another (from Sawdon) was even more 
emphatic and wrote, “The most interesting stand at the 
show.'’ One or two wrote original stories in the book and 
several made reference to the late Richard Blakeborough, one 
having recited most of his verse and another having heard the 
late Mr. Blakeborough give his recitals. 

1 should be sorry if I missed mentioning any one who helped 
us to make the exhibition a success. Many helped in prepara- 
tion who did not get into the limelight. I have in mind Mrs. 
Messrs. A. Brown and Sons were excced- 
_and Mr. Arthur Bacon, of that firm, 
assisted us a great deal. The Cambridge contingent worked 
like slaves from start to finish and the only murmur T can 
recall was when they heard an insistent demanct that they 
should arise at 4.30 4-m. Owing to the nature of the stand 
and its valuable contents we all slept amongst our treasures 
and not the least of our problems was the stowing of our 
personal gear. An East Riding man who was keeping a gate 
near to us peeped through the canvas about 7.30 a.m. one 
morning, and obviously received a severe shock when he saw 4 
frying pan, half a loaf of bread, a kettle, dirty plates and a 
shaving brush mixed amongst bedding and garments for five 
of us. He turned away abruptly with the remark, ‘“‘Ah deean’t 
knaw, lads, bud y’u’ve a queer Jeeak on 'ere!’’ I am sure he 
was surprised when he saw the stand spick and span and 
opened by 8.0 a.m, 

Our neighbours on the right were the National Institute for 
the Blind, and they were very friendly and helpful. One of 
their number learned by heart ‘The Cat an’ the Moose”? story 
by noon on the first day, and recited it in good East Riding 


Dialect. 


Espinasse, of Hull. 
ingly helpful throughout 
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THE DIALECT OF DENBY DALE, 


By R. V. Branston, M.A. 


Maps are fascinating things ; you pick one up to glance 
over it, and stay to peruse it. Anyone who looks at the 
Ordnance Survey map for Barnsley and district will sooner OF 
later come upon the pleasing name “‘Denby Dale’’; next fe 
will discover that such is the name of a small village thrust 
into the fork of a long and straggly letter Y formed by the 
main road from Huddersfield. This road (‘‘good and fit for 
fast traffic,’? as our map says) divides slightly below the 
summit at the western end of the ‘‘dale’’ proper, and shoots 
out one twisty prong cast to Barnsley, and a second north to 
Wakefield. Denby Dale village lies 9 miles from Huddersfield, 
10} from Wakefield and 7} from Barnsley. 


With our cye still on the ordnance map and our attention 
now directed towards the railways in the district, we are 
surprised, perhaps, at the abundance of tunnels, viaducts, 
and cuttings which we there see. This immediately suggests 
the hilly nature of the country—an important fact, for where 
there are hills there are hollows, and reople living in such 
hollows tend to lead a life shut off from their fellowmen, and 
to form a community sharing common habits and a common 
speech. A rambler from Wakefield in 1871 noticed how 
the speech of the Dalers differed from that of neighbouring 
villagers: he walked up the valley road with a companion, 
and leaning over a wall to rest awhile gazed abstractedly at 
the field beyond; an inhabitant noticed this and saw fit to 
explain: ‘'Yon’s t’cloise wheere t’big pawoi wor. Theere wor 
three whawl sheep an’ a cawf e wun pawoi. What wor it for? 
Whawoi, rejoicin’ at Corn Bill cumin’ off e ’46. T’pawoi 
weighed ten hunderd-weight. They lawoik pawoi, mun, e 
Denby Daal.’ This little speech was uttered with a “‘forcible 
manner of expression.’’ To-day, in 1936, the Dalers still like 
pie, and still speak with a forcible manner of expression. 
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For purposes of local government Denby Dale is rouped 
with the adjoining villages of Upper Denby and Upper Cum- 
herworth to form one urban district. Population returns for 
this have been pretty stable for the last generation, namely, 
round about 3,500. Just as the hilliness of the neighbourhood 
was an important factor in the Preservation of an uncontam- 
inated (or very slightly contaminated) dialect, so the 
maintenance of a stable population has been of equal im- 
portance. This point is clearly brought out if one glances at 
the population returns in the last twenty-five years for the 
village of Stocksbridge, about 9 miles away. Within living 
memory ‘‘Stocksbridge’’ was the name of a handful of cot- 
tages sprinkled by the Wayside. But an “immigrant’’ from 
Derbyshire invented a patent umbrella, and founded a stecl- 
works which soon grew by leaps and bounds ; as a result 
people were attracted to thé district, the number of inhabitants 
began to swell—not through natural multiplication, but as the 
result of a population shift. About 9,000 people now live in 
Stocksbridge ; and this figure shows an increase of over 2,000 
in the last generation. Families came to this industrial village 
from all parts, bringing with them their own dialects which 
by this time have got mixed together into a nondescript kind 
of speech which can hardly be called a true regional dialect. 


Factors different from the one I have just touched upon have 
lately arisen to begin the disintegration of the dialect of 
Denby Dale: concerning these, however, I shall have occasion 
to speak later on. Although I have stigmatized the dialect of 
Stocksbridge as “nondescript”? I must not despise it, for 
speaking it myself, I used it as a stalking-horse, under cover 
of which I hunted down strange words and stranger idioms in 
Denby Dale. My methods (as Sherlock Holmes would say) 
were simple: I used Denby Dale as headquarters, but occa- 
sionally got as far afield as Upper Denby and Upper 
Cumberworth. I frequented the tap-rooms of public-houses 
and became ‘‘all ears”; I would walk the roads and listen to 
the roadsweeper’s talk ; everywhere I listened, afterwards not- 
ing down in phonetic script as much as I could recall: this 
necessitated much correction and revision. However, my hap- 
piest hunting-ground tumed out to be among a group of 
council-workers with whom I used to sit and chat during their 
lunch-hours ; these men got so used to me that eventually 
I could bring out my notebook before their eyes and take 
reports of their speech verbatim, 
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ronuneiition™” published almost filty 


Is with the dialect of the whole of 
“eastern North Midland." 


Snglish 2 


In his ‘Early 
eat lis dea 


years agor 2° J: which ie. calls 
) “orkshire, whic alls ( d 
Sut ara ilies nine sub-varictics, er ai only concerned 
with the western group composed of 1M ders ield ane neigh- 
hourhood, and Hal and neighbour ees pa tks says this 
group “‘in many respects greatly reac ae Ft joining parts 
of Lancashire, and has articularly the voice P ura in “en,” 
mildly but clearly developed, the article ( 5 Oe and 
(uu) hoo=she, more oF less used, (shuu) the general 5. Yorks, 
form for ‘‘she,”’ also occurring: 

In Denby Dale I have never heard the verbal plural in 


“en,’’ nor ‘hoo’ meaning “she,” though (0) Hos ne article 
crops up now and again. The only arresting reser ance be- 
tween D.D. and Lancashire dialect I have noted, is in the use 
of the word (gre:dlj), which is probably not a resemblance at 
all, but an instance of infiltration. The account of the dialect 
of Denby Dale which now follows is based entirely upon my 
own observations within the period of a year or so, and tells 
of sounds, words and idioms which I myself have heard. 
Shortage of material has restricted my scope somewhat, but I 
intend to collect more when time permits. 

The dialect contains the following seven short-vowel sounds: 
(a, <, 9, i, 1, 9, u) heard in the words : (ask, ne}, wots, smitl, 
babi, kop, suf). The vowel (a) is part of the Yorkshireman's 
speech-heritage, and never occurs alone in Standard Pronunci- 
ation, but always in the diphthong (ai) as in flai) to fly. The 
sound (1) is not heard in St-P. ; it is (i) which coming in a 
position where it is unstressed is lowered towards (¢). It 
occurs finally, as in (babi). 

I have heard eight long-vowel sounds in the dialect : (a:, az, e:, 
a:, it, 0:, 04, u:), as in the words: (wa:, warf, be:k, gam, litt, 
fois, ko:f, Suz). Three of these long vowels do not occur in 
St.P., namely (a:, €:, 0:). In the technical language of phil- 
ology (a:) may be described as ‘‘an open front lax unrounded 
sound” the “long’’ of (a). (e:) is a half-close front tense 
unrounded vowel of which there is no corresponding short 
vowel in the dialect ; (0:) is a half-close back tense rounded 
yowel, and is the ‘‘long’’ of the sound which forms the first 
component of St.P. diphthong (ou), as in (nouvembo). 

There are nine diphthongs: (e, ¢i, ia, iu, 09, oi, ou, ui, 
ua); the diphthong (ai) occurs sporadically, but is more often 
broken into its separate parts (a) and (i). The nine words 
which follow contain the diphthongs: (eat, reit, fiost, tiu, 
koonz, loin, koud, fuit, uam), 


x 


ar 


During my period of listening: in Denby Dale | 
two triphthongs, one of Which occurs in Sh, namely, (ius) 
as in (siua) ; and (sua) as in the Word (sua) ‘over."* ~ 


The dialect contains 24 consonants, ar of which 
in StP. (b, df, gf, ky 1) m,n, g, Por, s, §, t, 6 
z, 3). The three not heard in Sup, are (f, qd) and the glottal 
stop (?). (t) is an unvoiced palatal stop; it is formed by the 
blade of the tongue against the Upper part of the teeth-ridge 
and the front of the hard palate ; 


> it is a sound intermediate 
between (t) and (kk), and occurs only in the combination (t!), 


as in (tleot), clout. (d) is the voiced sound corresponding to 
(t)} it also occurs only in conjunction with (I), as in (dias), 
glass; (d) is a sound Intermediate between (d) and (g). The 
glottal stop (?) is formed by bringing the vocal chords into 
contact and quickly separating them again. In Denby Dale 
(?) occurs medially as in (wa?n), waken. j 


also heard 


are heard 
, 5, v, w, 


IVs 


An essay, ‘‘On Linguistic Changes,’ by Rose Macaulay, 
begins with the following striking passage: ‘The English 
language flows on like a slow and winding river, ceaselessly 
moulding and indenting its bed into odd new shapes, picking 
up new accretions and jettisoning old ones, lapping and slap- 
ping away at obstacles, or shaping a course round them, 
singing and gurgling in a thousand ever-changing tunes, mak- 
ing poetry, making cacophonies, making ludricous blunders 
that rapidly become accepted forms.’’ Let us gird up our loins 
and play the part of explorers into the upper reaches of this 
great river. On our Way up we should notice many small 
rills and brooks running into the main stream > but our great- 
est discovery would be two large tributaries, one entering a 
little before the other. By these two tributaries | mean of 
course, the influxes of Scandinavian and French words which 


respectively forced their Way into the wells of English 
undefiled. * 


Now that the metaphor has served our purpose let us discard 
it and come down to brass-tacks. About the year 793 the 
Norse or Danish invaders began those raids which Were to 
disturb the peace of the Anglo-Saxons s0 often. By 990 many 
settlements in which Scandinavian was spoken had been made ; 
and by 1150 Norse words supplanted large parts of the native 


* O.E. is not absolutely “‘undefiled’’: it contains words 


borrowed from Geltic (dun), Latin (straet), Graeco-Roman 
(cirice), 
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This statement only holds true for the North and 
Viking settlements were extensive. After 
settler and native Englishman got to- 
n enemy the Norman, and as a 
consequence their languages knit closer and closer with the 
passage of time. Of course, William and his aristocracy 
brought their native speech with them, and French became the 
language of the court, clergy and law courts. For several gen- 
erations France continued to supply England with rulers, 
courtiers, lawyers and churchmen, under whose patronage a 
new literature written in Anglo-Norman began to supersede 
the dying literature of the Anglo-Saxons. The victory of the 
foreigners seemed complete. Yet, the power of this alien 


minority in a conquered land showed unsuspected weaknesses. 


A revival of English national spirit occurred in the reign of 


Henry III., and by the end of the 13th Century many men of 
native stock had taken their seat in Parliament. English was 
now in the ascendant, French was declining. But the long 
years of repression had not passed without deeply influencing 
the native tongue. Scores of French words had passed into the 
language ; Chaucer used no less than 3,000 French words in 
his writings—nearly one-sixth of his total vocabulary. Thus, 
of foreign elements in the modern literary language French 
is by far the greatest, Scandinavian taking second place. In 
the Denby Dale dialect, however, judging from the material | 
have so far collected, the reverse happens—the Scandinavian 
element preponderates (slightly) over the French. The actual 
percentages of words in the dialect from each of the 
three sources are as follows: Old English (native) 73-6 % ; 
Scandinavian, 13.6 % ; French 12.8 %. 


vocabulary. 
Midlands where 
1066 the Scandinavian 
gether to resist their commo! 


I shall now try to give some idea of the calibre of the three 
main strands in the Denby Dale dialect. First, the native 
Old English: here we find words common to both D.D. and 
the literary language, generally with difference in pronunci:- 
tion ; examples: (ait), heart, (be:k), to bake, (dlas) glass, 
(dra:) dry, (cat) out, (aman) among, (fuit) foot, (gruan) to 
groan, (koud) cold, (lein) to lean, (loiz) to lose, (meas) mouse, 
(reit) right, (Swiot) sweat, (Su:l) shovel, (tleat) clout, (wato) 
water. 

Then there are words peculiar to the dialect—words which 
have been ousted from the literary language by others of 
similar meaning from the native stock, or by foreign intruders ; 
or words denoting customs, fashions, games, common objects, 
etc., which are not now in general use ; for the most part 
these are vigorous and colourful words which one would not 
‘willingly let die.’” Examples : (askinz) banns of marriage ; 
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a synonym for (askinz) is (sparinz) and both words c 
portray the function of the banns, namely, to ash any respons- 
ible person for good and proper reasons why two people should 
not be married. (sparinz) comes from M.E, Spurien O.E. 
spyrian to ask. A very expressive compound js (astsluft) 
dumfounded ; meaning the same and cognate with the second 
clement are (slufnd) and (slo6nd). (Butafa:v) a slice of bread 
and butter, is a perfect specimen of compression of meaning ; 
(§a:v) (whose ancestor *scife is not found recorded in O.E.), 
(sazinz) caves, (fled) afraid, (fre:m) to go about a job in a 
workmanlike way, (dukstuon) ‘‘duckstone”’ a boy's game, are 
all vigorous and living. (grinJstuan) grindstone, gives a men- 
tal picture which ‘grindstone’ does not: (grinl-) is from 
O.E. grindel, meaning a “‘bar’’ or ‘‘bolt,"’ and refers to the 
iron rod thrust through the middle of the stone, by means of 
which it is turned. (ne§) funky, (nobot) only, (ne:gin) 
troublesome, gnawing, (wil) butcher's knife, are the heritage 
only of the dialect speaker. Another group of words from the 
native stock exemplifies various sound-changes such as 
metathesis and syncope of consonants, but these I wish to 
deal with later. 


learly 


Now to consider words of French ancestry : examples 
common to D.D and the literary language are; (biast) beast, 
cow, (dleino) gleaner, (duas) dose, (fe:s) face, (geadin) garden, 
(kuat) coat, (Ikrean) crown, (nazs) nice, (point) pint, (sary) to 
serve, (siua) sure, (tlois) close, field. Some instances of words 
peculiar to the dialect are: (bo:sn) fool, dollt ; (bo:sn) comes 
from O.F. bausen, bausant, piehald, so that as it now lives in 
the dialect it has undergone two changes of meaning: O.F. 
bausen picbald >M.E. bausen badger (with reference to that 
animal's coat) >D.D. (bo:sn) fool. Other cases of transferred 
meaning are: (fo:s, fo:s) impudent, cheeky, which is derived 
from O.}. faus, fals, false, so that D.D. (fos) and St.P. 
“false”’ are really doublets ; (spats) sweets, from O.F. espice, 
Other common words are (piak) to sit down (generally used 
rcflexively (piok-Oisen), (poiz) fo kick, (sara) to serve. 


For me the most interesting of the three main strands is 
the Scandinavian. Words derived from ©O.Norse common to 
D.D. and the literary language are (buo)) both, (di:) to die, 
({rof) to froth, (gift) gift, (it) to hit, (pre:t) to prate, (razv) to 
rive, tear, (stalk) stack, (ska:d) frightened, (Bik) thick, (se) 
they, (uzbnd) hushand, (want) to want. Words of similar 
pronunciation in D.D, and the literary language yet derived 
on the one side from Scandinavian and on the other from O.E. 
give a further indication of the vitality of the Viking settlers’ 
tongue ; (fro) from, <O.N. fré ; (i) in, <O.N. 7; (in) 


a 
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to hang <O.N. hengja ; (mun) must, <O.N. munu, (wa:) 
worse, >O.N. verri. Lots of words peculiar to the dialect 


come from Scandinavian speech : (adl) to earn, (flig) to fledge, 
(ge:t) way, road, (go:mlas) foolish, (Kis!) to have kittens, (lezk) 
to play, (lo:p) to leap, run, (lug) ear, (neiv) fist, (sezginz) 

The word (le:k) (<O.N. leika), has 


sawdust, (stan) pole. (le 

assumed a newer meaning in' addition to that of to play: 
when a man is not working he is generally playing, and so the 
Yorkshireman with his grim humour uses (le:k) to signify 
to be wiemployed, on the dole. 1 do not doubt but that this 
streak of grim humour, 


like the word (lek) itself, is inherited 
from Norse ancestors ; it is proof of the kindliness of the 


Yorkshireman and his Norse forbear that such humour is usu- 
ally directed against himself: when the sons of Njal are 
trapped in their home, to which their enemies are preparing to 


set fire, Skarpethinn enquires “Now then lads, are you kind- 
ling a bonfire? Or is it possible that you are about to cook 
something ?”? Skarpethinn knew very well what was going 
to be cooked. 
(stan) pole, used in the phrase (radin t stag), recalls an old 
custom now. fallen into desuetude: a straw effigy of any 
person who had notoriously offended against public opinion 
was carried round the (teon) or village. The pole on which the 
effigy was made to straddle was the (stan)- In order to arouse 
the notice and hence the contempt and derision of the vill- 
agers, a band, the “instruments”? of which were old tin 
basins, cans, and horns, usually accompanied the guy. 
The coming of the O.E. and O.N. languages in 
conjunction did not result in a loose mixture of tongues, bu 
in a virtually new speech ; how thorough the fusion was, can 
be scen in such compound words as are made up from th 
two different stocks. (beliwazk) bellyache, has (beli-) be), ee 
and (-wa:k) <O. Icelandic verkr ‘pain’? ; other examples 
are (muagra:m) (O. FE. + Scand.) and (age:tadz) (O.E. +Scand.-— 
+ O°E:), ne 
Ve 
I may now give some account of various sound changes in 
connection with consonants + and of idioms which show some 
of the traits of the Daler’s character 
Metathesis is pretty common in the dialect, and oceasionall 
forms of words thus affected exist side by side with unaffecte 
ones: (aks [asie} to ask, (akrin) acorn, (gain) to frei 
reith pain, grin, (krudz) curds, (nagne:l) ingrowing nail. : 
these examples are from native words, in fact T found n 
instances of metathesis in cither O.N. or O.F, loan-words: 


25 
is might indicate that the sound change took the 
oneal at least before O.N. and OF. words heaee 
C r examples of syncope 

There are some wmieresiing ot 
consonants, dropping of initial (b) bemg mech the most in 
tant—the aspirate does not exist im the true diakert. Other 
instances—(grinistcan) and (grunz) both show fess of (4) (O.E. 
grinde! and grund-}, (sud) loss of (I), (23) lous of (vj, (wi) loss 
of (6. and (wisnds} Whit ewntide loss of (t) From OF 
na mcd to Oe Daten eee ee ee 
been attrac to article ; oppose 
pened to (mont), (mn) has left the article or “ > wad oa 


over to the noun (cf Shakespeare's “‘cunrcie’ 

Influence of analogy is sen im such preterites as ( 
caught ; amd (smoz) sneeced is formed on the 
({razn) frozen 

Litotes or understatement, is a fizere of speech used! deity ry 
most Englishmen; the “Beowulf” poet was vesy Sasuitar 
with it: he says of Grendel's mere—that ghomy and trovbied 

nal overhung by kemotty-rooted trees—~“mis pet héoru stia,”” 
Ps not a pleasant spot. So im Denby Dale one bears 
jak sa plixzd wi sen), meaning “he booked or put out”; 
and @ direct parallel with the “Beowulf example (pa besz 
nat sut) > mas spot afta dock} 

The Daler has many idioms and manners is common 
with other Yorkshire folk. He has 2 metaphorical turn 
phrase: a Butcher whose taste for beer had 
bankruptcy was said to have (swolsd ¢ witl) “swallowed 
carving-kaife." Use off the doable megative is 
(2 duamt want moat, a didnt tj). The 
“take” fo give, lives on: (asl te & won i t a) “I seal 
box your ears." A quiet wit (rather in the -E, sense of 


i 


Ys 


ow 
she onsetter grasped, tie, Daeg ee Rt re ch aad wiles 
more words sent the cage whirring ep 


the shaft the onsetter quietly said: *‘(t botom’z fon 


Way up 
zat twa:s, dis mooain)."” 
The phrase (mua fl:at na dina) more waste than cating § 
brings out the thrifty frugality of the Yorkshire housewife: ; 
; i 


and the sturdy impassivity of her husband is seen in “‘(o:n1 Oin 
at kaps iz fouk bitin kapt)’’ “‘the only thing which aston_ 
ishes me, is people being astonished.’’ The same refusal to 


be emotionally moved, or rather the ingrained habit of coa- ] 
cealing such emotion, is reflected in the mildness of current 

oaths (bai gou, bai gum, bai #a:t) ; the Daler must be thor ; 
oughly aroused to ejaculate (wel, al gu ta ump). 


VI. 


It has been said that ‘‘to seek the perfect language is to 
seek the immobility of motion.’"! The forces of conservatism 
are powerless to hinder a gradual process of renewal and decay 
which is inseparable from a jiving language, just as such a 
process is inseparable from a living organism. Till quite re- 
cently the forces of conservatism were education, literary 
tradition, and the authority of a standard dialect ; these three 
found a mighty servant in the printing press: they have now 
acquired another, the ‘‘speaking-press’’*—wireless, | 


The dialect spoken by the older inhabitants of Denby Dale 
has hardly been impaired by education, literary tradition or 
the influence of St.P. With the younger generation it is quite 
otherwise: the educational ladder is waiting to be climbed by 
both boys and girls, in fact, in common with all others, they ; 
are compelled to scramble up the first few rungs. Education 
leads to the literary tradition and a standard written language 
(at least) ; wireless is making for a real standard speech. It 
is useless to deny the facts, and to say there never has been, 
nor ever will be such a thing as ‘‘Standard English” ; 
“Standard English’’ is a hypothetical goal which will never 
be reached, but which is being approached every hour and 
every minute. i 


Because of some of the facts mentioned just now, the true 
dialect of Denby Dale is rapidly being broken down. The 1 
first sign of disintegration is when the speakers become 
“(dialect conscious’? ; and there are few now living in this 
little village who have not reached this stage. When not 
speaking in their family circle or to their intimate friends the 
Dalers are conscious, and hence a little ashamed, of their 


1 Benedetto Croce. * Prof, Lloyd James’ term, 
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dialect—they feel it as a disadvantage, something rather 
degrading, Just as Byron felt about his club-foot. They know 
that ‘‘educated’* people (even from their own village) speak 
differently from them themselves ; so that when among com- 
parative strangers, their speech loses much of its colour, its 
vocabulary, and its vigorous idioms, 


It seems then, that the dialect is not so much rapidly 
changing as decaying ; the old vigorous turns of phrase 
are dying out; and much of the dialect vocabulary is 
unintelligible to the younger generation. At present there 
seem to be two divisions of speech, not very clearly cut, but 
overlapping : first, that spoken by the more educated, which 
approaches StP. but still retains some of the dialect vowels 
(c.g. (a) and (u) in place of St.P. (a), (a) ); and second, an 
ungrammatical patois neither dialect nor St.P. but with 
features of both, spoken by people with little school-education 
past the elementary stage. That is to say, there is a class 
dialect within a broken regional dialect—both in a liquid state. 
There is constant levelling-up, of the regional- to the class- 
dialect, and of the class-dialect to ‘‘Standard English,” 


FOLK LORE OF THE PLOUGH STOTS. 


By F. W. Dowsox, B.A. 
(Member of the Viking Society for Northern Research). 


Dancing corresponds to a primitive instinct in man which is 
universal, 


erywhere in ancient religions, dancing was one of the 
chief acts of worship. We have only to think of the old 
Egyptians, the Cretans, the Greeks, and later, the Romans. 
Sometimes the ancients had their annual festivals, at other 
times there were special festivals. Our own (Goathland) 
pageant, by the way, is an annual one. 

Amongst the Jews in Old Testament times we read of 
Miriam dancing to the song of trumpets—itself an act of 
worship, and David danced in procession before the Sacred 
Ark. 

We can still see a survival of religious dancing in 
Christendom to-day, for during the octave of Corpus Christi, 
a ballet is danced before the high altar of Seville Cathedral, by 
boys of from twelve to seventeen years of age. 


Each people has its national dance and traditions as a rule, ~ 
e.g., the Lowland Scot has his reels, the Highlander his fling, 
the Irishman his jig. «Here in England we have amongst 
others, our morris and sword dances, but neither of these is 
native to the country. 

We in North Yorkshire are in great part of Norse ancestry, 
and it was to the Norseman that we owed the introduction of 
sword dancing. This sword dancing is still practised in York- 
shire, Durham and Northumberland. 

Our own county men use the long swords, some thirty or 
thirty-two inches in length, whilst the men of Durham and 
Northumberland use shorter swords, known as _ rappers 
(rapiers ?), 

Now the sword dancing in England has always been 
restricted, generally speaking, to a district northward and 


_— 
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-ard from the Trent, and bounded generally on the west 

case Annee This area includes parts of Nottinghamshire, 

by the hire, North Lincolnshire, and the three counties above- 

Derbys ed. Sword dancing, and similar performances in con- 

mention Se the Plough Stots, has been in vogue within 

ne oriee shires almost from time immemorial until 4 
es 


generation or two ago. 


Before dealing further with the Plough Stots, let me say that 
he sword dance is symbolic of a ritual and sacrifice which 
on back to a time before history was written, 
goes ba 


These sword dances have been traced throughout Northern, 
South-eastern and Western Europe, and are still practised in 
various forms in eastern, and certain ester countries, but 
chiefly in isolated districts. In Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
they seem to have died out, in the Middle Ages or even before. 
From certain personal enquiries in Scandinavian countries, and 
from Norwegian men of letters I have gleaned scraps of useful 
information regarding the boisterous sword dance formerly 
practised in the Northern lands, whilst I have assurance from 
Professor Knut Essol, of Oslo University, that research work 
may possibly reveal more concerning the old sword dances of 
Northern Europe. In Sweden I believe there has been a 
marked revival of old traditional customs, etc., in recent 
years. 


We in England owe a greater debt to the late Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, founder of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
than can well be imagined. It was he who first rescued and 
collected morris dance tunes and figures in the West of 
England, afterwards turning his attention to folk plays and 

sword dancing here in the Northern counties. 


Mr. Sharp visited Goathland in connection with the Plough 

Stots dances, and the old play, and collected a few traditional 

tunes, but his visit was of necessity too hasty. His keen 
enquiries however as to the old play, and the whereabouts of 


the manuscripts, etc., kept him busy and hopeful of tracing 
them, to the end of his life. 


Indirectly, too, it led to the re-founding of the present 
team of Plough Stots by the writer, Their revival, however, 


was not a matter of a few weeks, or even months, but actually 
almost two years ! 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the manuscript of 
the Goathland Play, which also contained directions for the 
Sword dance figures, etc., was destroyed on a bonfire in the 


=> 
vilege aicsose focty FEES azo The woman who had stored 
these things after ber father’s death, bed thought that such 


weld sewer be reqeeed aca 

Retocuime to sword Geotieg, i seems to be an endoubted 
fact that the rowed dace. 25 Sow practised, is a survival of 
the daace of trismeph arceed a wictm, a socred tree, or a 
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To <tbow the Norse origi of our dancmg, I quote from the 
old description of sword dancing by Olaus Magnus, and vou 
dl notice at oace many pomts of resemblance. f 

He says: “First with their swords sheathed and erect in 
their hands, they dance m a triple round, then with their 
swords <rect 2s before, afterwards extending them from hand 
to hand they lay bold of each other’s hilt and point while they 
are wheeling core moderately round, and, changing their 
order, they throw themselves into the figure of a hexagon, / 
which they call a ‘rose,’ but presently raising and drawing 
beck their swords, they undo that Ggure to form with them a 
four-sided rose, that may rebound over the head of each. At 
last they dance rapidly backwards, and loudly rattling the sides 
of their swords together, conclude the sport.” 

To return to the Plough Stots company—let it be remebered 
that here is a combination of two distinct elements, the Plough 
Stots themselves with their song, little play, and attendant 
merrymakers, and the sword dancers. These latter form per- 
haps nowadays the chief, and certainly a very attractive part 
of the pageant. 

I have spoken of the great antiquity of sword dancing, which 
has persisted down the ages to our own time, and which 
has undoubtedly been practised in cur Yorkshire dales and 
certain villages for many centuries. There are records, too, — 
of Plough Monday performances in most of the Midland and — 
Eastern counties of England, and these took place at times 
even in London itself, so that the Plough Stots, too, may 
lay claim to great antiquity. 

“Stot’” means a bullock, and bullocks and oxen were 
formerly used for draught purposes in our English counties 
in some places almost down to our own days. The name 
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was transferred to the young men who dragged a 
, on their rounds each year. I have no definite date as 
~- last appearance of the plough amongst our own Plough 

although I have heard eye witnesses’ accounts of the 
‘veated by the teamster, who carried a bladder, with peas 
. attached to his whiplash. At intervals he belaboured 
team of stots, to the great amusement of the onlookers. 
ton plough was in use in the early years of last cen- 
d my grandfather was one of the team which ploughed 
ow in coming down Egton “‘Cliff.”* 


[he teams were known by other names in various parts of 
the country. For example, in the Pickering and Scarborough 
istricts they were called *‘Fond Pleeaves’’—‘‘fond” meaning 
ily, daft, or foolish. In the East Riding, Driffield area, they 

re known as ‘‘Ploo Jags’’ (Jacks). This name is found, too, 
Selby district and in North Lincolnshire ; but in Derby- 
they were simply “‘bullock lads.’ The Northumbrian 
teams which toured the villages were known as ‘‘Fool Plough” 


All these companies set out in the winter season, i.e., round 

about Christmas and the New Year, as a rule, though the 

ations ranged from Martinmas (Nov. 23rd, old style) to 

ter time in the case of the North Riding and West York- 

> plays. Incidentally, the Driffield ‘‘Jags’’ went out in 

their district in November, a similar date to that of Lockton, 
e mentioned later. 


Plough Monday”’ is the first Monday after Epiphany or 

Twelfth Day, and this has always been the commencing day 

of the Goathland Plough Stots. As a rule, the company gave 
he first performance in its own village, following up with a 

tour of the surrounding countryside, and especially to villages 
hich had no team of their own. 


Visits to near-by market towns were arranged for the busy 
Cays, with the object of adding considerably to the funds. 
Goathland Plough Stots on one occasion had a fortnight’s tour 
of the Pickering-Scarborough area. 


Somewhat akin to the Plough Stots of our districts were 
other forms of acting and amusement, a few of which are still 
practised in certain villages, and many of which have vanished 

within living memory. There are still bands of mummers 
‘1 certain Cleveland villages, I believe, as there are in Glouces- 
tershire. In one village of that county the practice is said to 


have been kept up from time immemorial, and is still carried 
eut annually, 
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Nearer home, there was the Lockton ‘‘Tar Barrel," here ; 
November, and combining features of the Guy Fawkes ae in 
but really a very much older pageant. The actions ance 
logues are of the usual witty type, interspersed ith Be 
fooling. There are local people and others who witnessed Alet 
performance not many years ago, and TI am fortunate ie coe 
sessing a fairly good account of the characters and dra (aentte 
ete., by one of the participants of some forty years Alig es, 


There js, too, the “Pace Egg,” or ‘Peace Egg" or Paschal 
play, « I performed in certain Pennine villages of the West 
Riding, at Eastertide. 

Lastly in this connection, I mention the old Ampleforth 
Play, also formerly acted in Easter weeks. 


This play was rescued by the late Mr. Cecil Sharp, and 
reconstructed in its entirety. 


Since then it has heen played as in the old style, and 1 tae 
fortunately able to see and study this in London a few years 
ago. 


Similar to the Ampleforth Play was the old Folk Play at 
Goathland, the differences being chiefly those of local allusions 
and incidents, and perhaps minor additions, such as a “‘cushior, 
dance.”’ 


This play, which Mr. Sharp failed to trace, was acted at the 
“Lord Nelson’’ Inn, Beckhole, and at the ‘Crossed Pipes”’ 
Inn, Goathland, some ninety years ago. 


Certain fragmentary descriptions of this play were made 
known to me by witnesses and performers, a few years ago, 
and the account will be found in Part 27, Vol. 4, of the 
Y.D.S.’s ‘‘Transactions.’’ 


Lastly, I must refer to a remarkable play, with its sword 
dancers and fiddler, in the far away isle of Papa Stour, 
Shetland. 


A comparison with our Goathland and Ampleforth plays is 
both instructive and interesting. There are also features com- 
mon to the ‘‘Pace Egg’’ play in this remote corner of the 
British Isles. It seems a strong confirmation of the Norse 
origins of our modern sword dancing, for the Shetlands were 
in the possession of Norway for some hundreds of years. 
Notice, too, that in all these plays, a fiddler is the accompanist. 
This dance was seen, and described by Sir Walter Scott in 
“The Pirate,’’ after his visit to the Shetland Isles in 1814. 
Another description was by Dr. Samuel Hibbert in his 
‘Description of the Shetland Isles,’’ published in 1822, 


- 
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Returning to the Plough Stots, there is a tradition that on 
first Monday following ** Pwellth Day,"’ the plough was 
to the ground after the Deluge, 


he 
frst put in rer 

or centuries the week following Plough Monday was 
Jooked upon as the agricultural labourers holiday, which they 
began by attending service at their parish church, and after- 
wards continued by perambulating the district, dressed in 
fantastic attire, and dragging a plough after them whilst ask- 
ing alms for the fun they created by their anties, 

I quote here from the author of ‘‘Manners, Customs and 
Observations.”” Leopold Wagner says: ‘On Plough Monday 
the ploughmen and rustic labourers Were supposed to return 
to their labours in the field, but they did not actually do so 
until the following day. 


“They attended the parish church, and there offered lighted 
candles before the high altar, by way of calling down a blessing 
on the labours of the year.” 


The Reformation did not succeed in abolishing the 
ploughman’s festival, just as the Roman Catholic Church had 
not succeeded in abolishing the sword dancing of the older 
pagan days. 

What the Church could not eradicate, it sanctified and 
turned to nobler and higher uses, whenever and wherever it 
could do so. 


Here, in our secluded Yorkshire dales and coastal villages, 
the old customs and practices have survived to our own day. 


Flamborough and Staithes had their teams of sword dancers, 
amongst others—indeed, the former is in a manner still 
existent. . 

Kirkby-Malzeard dance figures, like those of Sleights and 
Goathland, are still often used in displays. 


Let us now consider the characters, their customs and 
actions. These vary from district to district as might be 
expected, but there are many evidences traceable to a common 
origin, 

In the plays, which were mediaeval in origin and character, 
we have such figures as ‘‘St. George,’’ and other Champions 
of Christendom, also ‘“‘Beelzebub,’’ “Devil Doubt,” “Big 
Head,’ ‘‘Doctor,’’ ‘‘Sergeant,’’ ‘‘Foxey,”’ etc., etc. 


In our Goathland Plough Stots the characters were :— 


(1) The “King” and ‘‘Queen,’? or ‘‘Gentleman’’ and 
“‘Lady,’’ who always led and controlled the company, 
in a more or less dignified way. 
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(2) The set of “Toms,’’ or collectors, quaintly or ey, 
grotesquely attired, and, of course, disguised, 


en 


(3) The company of sword dancers insets of six, ang 
headed too by their “King. 


(4) The fiddler, and, at times, a Clown or “‘merryman" 
accompanying him. 

(5) Following, came the Plough Stots, dragging “hehe 
plough, themselves dressed in smocks or substitute 
shirts outside their dresses. 


The team was in charge of a teamster with his 
“gad"’ (goad) or whip, to the lash of which was 
affixed a bladder containing rattling peas. The driver 
plied his whip vigorously upon the heads and bodies 
of his team, thus contributing a fund of merriment for 
old and young alike. 


(6) Lastly in this procession, which might number anything 
from sixteen to forty or even fifty men, came the 
‘Awd Man’’ and ‘“‘Awd Woman,”’ known as ‘Isaac’? 
and ‘‘Betty.’’ These (men) asked for alms too, and 
always brought up the rear of the procession—a com- 
plete contrast to the “Gentleman”? and ‘'Lady”” at 
the head. 


“TIsaac’s’? quaint rig-out, his odd stockings, old hat and 
tattered coat, crooked stick, wooden spectacles, etc., together 
with ‘Betty's’ old rags, her besom, etc., and their antics and 
patter, put the finishing touches to a processional show not 
soon to be forgotten. All the above characters were of course 
males. 

I append one version of the opening song of the Goathland 
team, the Sleights version of which is very similar :— 


Here’s a host of us all, 
From Goathland go we, 

We are going a rambling 
The country for to see. 


The country for to see, 

Some pastime for to make ; 
So freely you will give to us, 
So freely we will take. 


And now you see us all 
Dressed in our grand array. 

Think of us what you will, 
Music, strike up and play! 


u 


3 


ancers in their gay uniforms, blue tunics with 
and pink tunics with similar facings, all be- 
settes, ribbons and streamers, were busy dancing 
figures to the fiddler’s old tunes, the ““Toms"* 


Whilst the d 
e facmngs, 


d with ro 


whit 


arious . 2 

ir ne too, pestering all and sundry, to contribute, even 
wer ir last hawp’ny."’ No one was safe from their atten- 
Lt Eel 


formerly entered houses, and even  belped 
unbidden, to food and drink. Probably this was 
an excess of hunger, as well as of zeal, and it often 
rather unpleasant name for the whole company. Woe 
* the churlish or unwilling giver! It was then that old 
> could be paid off, and not infrequently the order was 
1 to put in the plough, and uproot the stones, or turn a 


give! 2 
furrow 00 the lawn. 
One of the “‘\wd Man’s”’ acts was to enter the dancers’ 


<o and give a step dance, solo, generally in the final figure. 
Hc managed to get his head and neck fixed in the lock, which, 
when the swords were withdrawn, _appeared to make him 
collapse as if beheaded. This action is significant, and carries 
us far back to the old days of a sacrificed victim. The colours, 
blue and pink, were the old political colours of the Tory and 
Whig days, and the semtmilitary uniforms often bear traces 
of that period, too. The fiddler, dressed in a combination 
colour tunic, is in the old Norse tradition. 


There were five original dance figures in the Goathland 
sword dances, and all of these have, very fortunately, been 
recovered, and are now in use again as they were generations 
ago. 

Sleights’ Plough Stots had four figures, practically similar 
to four of the Goathland ones, but the ““No Man’s Jig,’ an 
extra, and very graceful figure, was more elaborated in the 
Goathland dance. 


It was the custom to invite the womenfolk—wives, 
sisters, sweethearts—to the final “‘Do,’’ which was a supper 
and dance, and which was held at one or other of the local 
inns. This invitation to the ‘““Do’’ was a reward for the hard 
work involved in preparing the team for its journeyings. The 
expenses of the tailor and mantle-maker had to be met out of 
the takings on tour, and a sharing out took place as a rule 
at the week-end, but a balance was always reserved, and spent 
at the final supper and dance. 


The old teams did not necessarily go out on tour every 
year. Sometimes a period of two, three, or even five years 
elapsed, but this was owing to difficulties in raising full teams. 
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of which vonsieta in Joining or LL 
form of an cleant Hosnpon, W owe, Ih (Nie 


etiie if . 
ring + whiell roe te so Ttmly nade Wit one af Sheen Ade i 
up ‘above their heads Without undolige iL, 


PIM the » 


“The dance closes with taking It to Hleces, anol inyy laying 
hold of his own sword, 


"During the dance, two or ice of the Con WY, ented 
‘Toms’ or ‘Clowns,’ drowned Wy iis Jarlequing, MAN peiepen 
fantastic modes, havingg their HCO8 painted oy ached, gre 
making antic gestures and Movement Wo HME Se 
spectators, whilst another we ealed Madgien' op ‘Madgye 
pegs,’ clumsily dressed in women'y Clothes, and glag painted 
or masked, po about from door to door, rattling old Canihers 
in whieh they reecive money, 


“When they are well paid they ra Y hey 
get nothing they shout, ‘Ttunger and slarvation’ When the 
party do not exceed forty, they seldom encumber themselves 
with a plough. They parade from ; 
three days, and the money collected 
feast and dance, to Which the girls wh 
and decorations are invited, 


ine a WZza' + when t 


“Sometimes the sword dance is performed differently ; 2 


kind of farce, in which songs are introduced, being acted “lon 
with the dance. 


“The principal characters in the farce are, the King, the 
miller, the clown and the doctor, 


“Egton Bridge has long been the rendez-vous for sword 
dancers in this vicinity.’’ 


REVIEWS. 


“RYEDALE,”’ A Report on the District b 
Branch of the Council for the Pre 
England, Ldited by Colonel C. W. 
(4/-) 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural England is doin 
splendid work in its efforts to preserve our picturesque coun 
tryside and our national monuments from ugly exploitatio . 
This volume on Ryedale is a report on the district compiled ee 
the Ryedale Branch of the C.P.R.E. It is a beautifully aie 
duced book, and _ its charming illustrations of the many 


architectural and natural beauties of Ryedale delight the cye. 


The survey of the region has been carried out with 
remarkable thoroughness. The various aspects of the subject 
are dealt with by experts. Dr. Elgee writes on the geological 
structure of Ryedale: there are landscape studies by Catharine 
McDougall and Colonel Duncombe: the fauna of the district 
are described by J. Carter and R. W. Crosland: and other 
chapters deal with Early History, Abbeys and Churches, 
Country Houses, the Villages, Communications and Planning. 
This bald recital of topics conveys no idea of the charm which 
permeates the work. The writers love their themes, and carry 
the reader with them in their enthusiastic descriptions of this 
lovely countryside. 


y the Ryedal 
eservation of Be 
1B, Duncombe, C.B.E, 


At a time when indiscriminate building and haphazard 
development are threatening to spoil the beauty of the country, 
it is cheering to meet such a publication as this, It will do 
much to dispel ignorance and stimulate a love of natural 
beauty, for, as the Dean of Durham says in an appreciative 
foreword, ‘“The countryside can only be saved by those who 
know and love it.’’ 


Those who know Ryedale will welcome this delightful 
account of its beauties and associations: those who do not 
will certainly be induced to make its acquaintance at the 
earliest possible time. No other county excels Yorkshire in 
its natural beauties, and no part of Yorkshire holds more 
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charm for the beauty-lover th 
Pickering, the Ryedale Moors and Rosedale. Vor th 
shireman who loves his county this book is indispensabl 4 

s | e, an 
Colonel Duncombe, who has edited the yw » IS to be ete 
congratulated on the elegance this Volume J 


W.J.H. 


an the Picturesque Vale of 


“EQUATORIAL DAWN.» 
and Central Africa, 
McGrigor Phillips) 


Travel Letters fr, 
by Dorothy Una 
- (Eyre and Spottiswo. 
This latest book by Dorothy Una R 
to her already high reputation 
book of travel, and is, i 
the best work she hag « 
subject of intense inter 


om North, East 
Ratcliffe (Mrs. 
ode, 12/6 net.) 
atcliffe will 


: add greatly 
aShaa whiter ltnis 


her second 
Present reviewer, 
Not only is the 
est from first to last, it is presented 
ne imagination and Stips ths reader's 
interest. There is not a dull Paragraph in the book. 
“Equatorial Dawn” consists of a series 
describing the author’s Wanderings in East, Central and 
North Africa. The text is magnificently illustrated With 40 
photographs taken by the author, by Captain McGrigor 
Phillips and by L'Institut des Pares Nationaux du Congo 
Belge. The photographs are a Vivid and striking addition to 
the text. On her expeditions a Kodak was preferred to a rifle, 
and certainly the mere shooting of wild animals could never 
have given half the joy that the reader now gets from these 
intimate ‘“‘shots’’ of lions and lionesses, clephants, hippo- 


potami, natives, and the lovely tropical scenes of river, donga, 
forest and mountain, 


of Travel Letters 


But perhaps the real charm of the book lies in the beautiful 
and vivid writing, and here, as so often, the style is the 
woman. There are Passages of distinguished Prose, quick with 
intense feeling, deep human sympathies, rich imagination, lyric 
cadences and the joy of life. The descriptive parts are a 

Our sense the author 


sheer joy to read. What an exquisite col sens 
possesses! Hills are “rosy-gold”’ or “petunia-pink”? : water 
is “‘shot with pink and turquoise-blue.” Kenya Mountain, in 


the distance, is “lilac blue, ethereal, transparent.” 


Take such a typical passage as this. “At mid-day its waters 
(Lake Kivu) were dove-grey, and the hills on the far side 
of the lake were misty blue: later when a few jet-black canoes 
Crossed its mother-of-pearl waters when the mountains were 
like moonstones, Kivu was ravishing.” Like a true Dales- 
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woman, Mrs. Phillips best conveys her sense of colour py 
comparison with flowers, and she produces Many striking a y 
vivid flower-compounds that bring the scene Vividly to ae 
reader's eye. ie 


“Equatorial Dawn,"’ however, is a conspicuous book not 
for its style only. It is a record of real, live adventures. Nise 
Phillips was out for first-hand impressions of the wild life ae 
equatorial Africa, and was prepared to take risks to achieve 
her purpose. As the Director of the Belgian National Park 
in the Congo remarked, “‘It is the risks one takes that make 
life so well worth living."’ The result is that there is a 
wealth of interesting information about wild animals—their 
haunts and their habits. The native question is sympathet-_ 
ically discussed, and there are many shrewd comments on our 
colonial rule, The author finds much to commend in our 
administration of these areas, but she never hesitates to crit- 
icise where criticism seems to her justified. 


Everywhere one meets with the deep humanity of the writer, 
and her sense of humour pervades every page. Most travel- 
lers have their foibles, If Mrs. Phillips has one, it is her 
rapturous belief in the essential goodness of man and the 
heneficence of God. And in a world that is verging on 
distraction and chaos, such an attitude may help to restore 
sanity, order and benevolence, 


“Equatorial Dawn"? is a traveller's tale that rings true, and 
for those of us who must, alas, travel vicariously, no better 
and more genial guide than Mrs. Phillips could be found. 


W,. J. HALLIDAY. 


“A HISTORY OF MODERN COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH,” 
by H. C. Wyld. Third Edition. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell Pp. 433- 8s, 6d) 


This is a book which should be on the shelves of every 
educated person. The title might suggest that it is a solid, 
philological treatise, intended only for those interested in a 
narrow field of linguistic studies. It is certainly a sound and 
brilliant philological study ; but it is also, in a way, a social 
history of the English people during the last four centuries or 
so, for it tells most attractively how their fashions, tastes and 
manners are reflected in their language, even in their oaths 
and expletives, The book has been built up from material 
found in the grammars, letters, papers, biographies, plays, 
ete., of past ages: a glance at the list of sources will give 
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¢ idea of the enormous amount of re search 
sony ~ 


Y and winnowine 
that has gone into its composition. 


The book first appeared in 1919; its new method 


of 
pproach to and its scholarly treatment of its subject won for 
u immediate recognition, The third edition — pot only 
*ncorfior ates the results of the work done 
j f 


on English pronune. 


jation since 1919, but is also enlarged by appendices aned 


furnished with indexes. Mistakes whieh inevitably erept inte 
the first edition have been corrected : these corrections appear 
in foot notes, @g., in the text we find that meke (make) and 
mekest of Robert Brunne s Handlyng Sinne are given as early 
instances of the fronting of a. The footnote corrects this, 
“The forms meke and mekes from Handlyng Sinne should be 
struck out. They stand for M.E, meke (meek), not from 
make.’ Most of the new material is to be found in 
the appendices, and is of great interest and importance, 


The introduction is a piece of admirah 
first-rate matter and excellent in arrangement and style. Tr 
contains so much that is applicable to the present state of 
English studies, that every teacher of the language should 
read and inwardly digest it. It would be difficult to conceive 
a clearer or sounder exposition of dialect than we have here, 
One cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences, 


le writing, full of 


“Rightly interpreted, language is 
and manners of those who speak it 
perhaps, that the two studies of ‘| 
sense in which universities are 
‘literature’ seem most to meet and merge, so much so that 
for a moment the interests appear one and the same. And 
yet, in general, the aims, methods, and point of view of the 
pure philologist are so different from those of the pure 
student of literature, that a foolish and mischievous belief 
has arisen that these two great studies are in hostile oppos- 
ition to each other. This view naturally finds most adherents 


among those who know least, or at any rate understand least, 
of either Literature or Philology. 


4 mirror of the minds 
- It is at this point, 
anguage,’ in the technical 
apt to use the term, and 


The space available here is totally inadequate for giving 
any idea of the wealth of interesting and instructive material 
in the hook. After a discussion of dialect types in Mid. Eng, 
and their survival in Mod.Eng., Professor Wyld deals with 
the pronunciation of the 15th. and following centuries, and 
his handling of his material, whatever it he, is cautious, 
exhaustive, and always fresh and stimulative. One or two 
statements ought to have been recast ; e.g. that on Piers 
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p. 59 disregards the great amount of work that 
has been done on this poem since 1919- 
treatment of the old grammarians and phoneticians 
is generally satisfactory, but Professor W yld docs not seem 
to bave read Christopher (not Charles) Coe aE 
carefully enough. Regarding the vowel in vine Uh e mode 
on p- 210, Cooper is misinterpreted : in the paragraph ¢ his 
Grammatica headed De Vocalt i lingual he states quite pleiny 
where the long i [i] is heard: “Vera hujusce gu Be uctio 
scribitur per syllabam claudentem ; ut in fora aemina : 

, pen ea quando consonans claudit sy abam ; ut 
- in fine syllabarum per ¥ gravily gravitas + per 
eden - and wean and will 


He pairs win y 
th the same pronuncia- 


as Professor Wyld 
he vowel Cooper 
owel cor- 


Plowman on 


The 


wean ablacto 
ei deceive decipio. ’ L 
and weal. In his list of words WI 
tion Cooper does not pair meat and mate, 
says, but meat and mete. It is clear that t 
heard in the words in question was (i), the long V 
responding to the short one in bid, will, win, etc. 

There is not a dull page in the book, and jt can unreservedly 


be said that it is a ktema es ae. 
Ie Ds JONES. 


IN ENGLISH AND KINDRED 
Numbers 3 and 4)- 
University has given in 
if such were necessary, 
sts of its members, 


“LEEDS STUDIES 
LANGUAGES” ( 
The English School of the Leeds 
these two numbers further evidence, 


of the industry, enterprise and various intere: 
as well as of the high quality of their work. Most of the 


Studies in these two numbers, ranging as they do from Old 
English to the Arabic words in Ben Jonson, are for those 
who are professionally engaged in philology. 

Number 3 opens with a bibliography, compiled by Professor 
Bruce Dickins, of Mrs. E. M. Wright's valuable contributions 
to the study of English Language and Literature, the import- 
ance of which was recognised two years ago by the University 
of Leeds, when it conferred upon Mrs. Wright the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. i es 

There is no article in the 
interesting and instructive. Mr. 
Old English weofod, wibed, wigbed 
Hi-pronoun, though not in all respects convincing 
lative and written with great care, a 


two numbers which is not 
A. S. C. Ross’s articles on the 
, and on the Anglo-Frisian 
are stimu- 


a 
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Of the other contributions that haye arGoutnens 

me, 1 must mention Mr, G. Taylor's Notes at tracted 
these are obviously the fruit of a close ane ae Helston ; 
this fine romance and one Admirer of : ate stud 
Taylor for elucidating 


of 
WS grat 

Several obscurities, Me Tact to Mr. 
the origin of the poem in the 


L intir 


Y > up Paylor Place 

1, i the North-Bast Midland are Haat 

of Robert of Brunne’s district and “Brees with Zuni, 

it was written about 1350, “UPHZA that 
Very fully 


and thoroughly work 
Mr. A. G. Hooper on the 


Article 
A eae Aqwntyys ff Arthure as vf 
exhaustive examination Pretty wel] Proves that the three 
poems, Morte Arthure, Arontyrs off Arthure and Ristill 
Susan are by different authors and that, if } uchown j he 
author of the last, the authors of the 18 the 
unknown, 


other two Poems are 
Mr. R. M. Wilson has packed 


into the article on the Lambeth 


acts 
5 . * S any future 
investigation of Middle English sounds will have to oa serious 
attention to it. The whole article is MOst carefully written 
and 4/8 seems to me specially important, 
Mr. iL. Wa Ay Payling deals at len, 
Place-Names in 


Kesteven ; he uses 
new to me, 


ed “out are the 


so many important f 
Homilies that 


gth with Geology and 
“lithology” in a sens 

ig a sense 
Professor Bruce Dickins 


handles, j 
expect from him, 


n the way we should 
the Ireland Blackburne MS. and Two 
Worcester fragments of Middle English secular lyric. 
his rendering of C 


haucer’s Seynd Bacoun (Nonne P 
B 40, 35) as fat bacon in the note 


at the end of 
All these notes deserve attention especially th: 
coble by Mr. Ross. 


1 like 
restes Tale, 
Number 4. 
at on Mn. EE. 
At the end of each number 


there is a list of theses which 
have been added to the Leeds University 


Library. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS Puttosopnicar axp Literary 
Society. 
LITERARY AND Historicat SEcTION, Votume IiI., Part VI. 


If the productions of the other sections of th 
on the high level of the contents of P 
they deserve to be accessible to ay 


sophical and literary Societies ordin 
a group of papers of first 
of original research and m 


ie Society are 
art VI. of Volume Ill., 
vider public than Philo- 
arily have. Here we have 
-rate quality, each of them the fruit 
arked by accuracy and thoroughness, 
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One cannot perhaps accept every statement made or conclusion 
drawn in them, but there can be no doubt about the scholar. 
ship of the writers or the efficient manner in which they have 
carried out their several tasks. 


Mr. G, Turville-Petre’s subject is The cult of Freyr in 
the evening of Paganism; he has dealt with it in the Way 
usually followed in the treatment of a subject like his, and, 
equipped with extensive and judicious reading and sound 
cautious judgment, he thas produced a very thorough and 
illuminative essay, with a wistful vein running through it that 
makes it especially suitable to its subject and very attractive. 

Latin Additions to Place-and-Parish-Names of England and 
Wales is a subject that has awaited competent treatment and 
here it receives it at the hands of Professor Bruce Dickins, 
Such names are common from Cheshire to Dorset, especially 
in the latter county; they are fairly common in South-East 
Wales, but practically unknown north of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 


Mr. R. M. Wilson deals clearly and efficiently with the 
development in Middle English of the Old English z! and <?. 

To me the most interesting contribution to Part VI. is 
the article by Mr. A. S. C. Ross on The Middle English Poem 
on the Names of a Hare. The subject was unusual and 
difficult, but it afforded plenty of scope for enterprising and 
original treatment. Mr. Ross has seized his opportunity with 
enthusiasm and used it with tact and energy. The result 
is an essay of a very high order and as remarkable for its 
mature, wide and sound scholarship as it is excellent in matter 
and method, 


Mr. Ross's article on the meaning of the Greek word 
chondriton is carefully and exhaustively written. 


J. D. JONES. 


TPLEEAEF STOTS. 


By FF. W. Dowson. 


Here they cum, ti-daay see fran 
Runnin’, lowpin’, sooards i? hand! 
Rooases, ribbins, cooats sea sthraange, 
Hoose ti hoose theyre gahin’ ti raange, 


Last back-end when neets was dark 

All t‘lads set theirsens ti wark— 

Leearnt their steps, an’ showed their airt, 
Watchin’ t’oad foaks deea their pairt. 


Eloo they thried an’ thried ageean, 
Thowt this nivver wad be deean! 
Then they dhrissed i’ sike fine cleeas, 
Fancy suits frae heead ti teeas. 
“Blews” an’ ‘‘pinks”’ is allus pets. 
Sevan theease danced i’ tweea fine sets. 
Watch ‘em plet at last their sooards, 
Just when theease seeam flung all rooads! 


Here’s t’oad woman, an’ t’oad man! 
Peak’d aboon ’em sits a cloon. 

Sike queer ‘‘stots,’’ an’ actin’ teea. 
Sum on t’deearsteean, sum i’ t’fleear ! 


Off they gan awaay ower t'green, 
Sike a show, was ’t ivver seen? 
Noo they’re i’ tfoad garth ti start, 
Ivvry yan seea glad at heart. 


Watch their antics whaal they're there ! 
Neean bud what is straight an) fair. 
Hoo they dance, an’ stand up fine 
Just like soldiers iv a line. 
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AJl their wods they just fit reet 
And their pairts all suits their feet, 
Fost they dance wi’ sooards on end 
Then they clap ‘em doon an’ bend. 


Roond an" roond they dance i’ t’ring, 
Then they tawk, an’ sumtahmes sing. 
Grand oad fiddler ! whea can beeat 
Tunes like thine, is despert grecat. 


Lahtle cloon, cum sit tha doon, 

Else they'll likely crack thi croon ! 

Noo they've deean it, straight an’ sharp, 
For they've cutten off thi scaup ! 


All i’ fun they've deean it yance, 
Noo thoo'll mebbe leearn ti dance! 
If they thry it on ageean 

All thi wark ‘Il then be deean! 


Laugh an’ dance, an’ shoot an’ sing ! 
This is t’daay ti hae yer fling. 

Keep t’oad plaay up ivvry year 
Nowt else like it, we're all seear. 


All you lads 'at’s leeakin’ on, 
Tak’ yer tons—git t’jackets on. 
Deea like t’oad uns—keep it up. 
When it’s ower'd, fill yer cup! 


WHEN JOLIN O' DICK 


‘Incoherent, " Bright flames, 9] 


COOMS 


A-COURTIN’, 


By Dororiy Una RAYCLING, 


When Johny o' Dick cooms tecourtla!, 
We sit topither ont! lhoppesettle + 
John watches me, an’ To wateh @ hettle 
‘Bollin’ + 1 can say nowt to Jobn 
Save, when he aims me, 
Marry! Um wally! ant 
When John o' 


“Noo, get on"! 
LOD ested 
Dick ix by my aldo, 


But evenings when IT sit ilane, 
Ilearkenin’ tap of soow ont! pane, 
An’ whiles T dam or mend op Knit, 
Sich luvely speeches, bit by bit, 
Like breet lints # Mleker thro! my mind, 
Sich canty® speeches, douce an! Kind, 


Maist lads wad think t had no heart, 
Actin’ so menscless + T mun start 

lo be less moidered ant fess shy 

But Aut Tt passes me foreby 

My mind's @ blink, when John o' Dick 
Sits nigh me. Nay, IT niver spon 
Whenever he cooms a'courtin’, 


dyely, 
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THE BLIND GIRL. 


By Stantey UMPLesy. 


Ah see’d ’er set, an’ ‘aard at wark, 
'Er nim’le fingers seldom still: 
Wiv 'er its nivver owt bud dark, 
An’ neet noo, bud for tla’rock trill. 4 


"Er feeace war sad, bud sike repose 
Ah nivver iv a feeace ‘a’e scen ; 

An’ when sh thowt of all ’er woes | 
Ah felt tears cumin’ ti mi een. { 


Yhe’ led ‘er oot ti gan doon t'laane, 

An’ patiently 0’ t’step sha steead, | 
Whiaal t'young fooak ’ed the’r likeness ta’en 

An’ ivver sike commotion mceade. 


Sha seeam'd ti ax ‘'pray what's ti deea?”’ | 
An’ seea Ah saadled tiv ‘er saade, | 


An’ t'likeness takker tecak us tweed 
Whaal t'uthers waatin’ "ed ti baade. 


Sha tell't ma sha went blinnd at ten, 

“Nn? seca”? Ah ses ‘Yu 'a'e scen t'floo’ers | 
Sha whisper’d ‘‘Yes’’: an’ ti missen 

Ah ses “What laatle trouble’s oors.”’ 


gt 


ROYALTY I’ T’ DALE. 


By GERALDINE BINNALL. 


. ’ O 7 ’ ' C 
tos. cum in, you're just reet time to tak’ a cup 0 tea ‘ 
Ay, Mis hes and kind 0’ you to call and sce owd folk like 
It’s straans 
Ba. ye doon and bide a bit while I can tell my taale : 
Bee one up i’ t’ world, ye see, sin’ ye were last i’ t' dale. 
ve & 


\| my days I nivver thowt or dreamt 0’ sike a thing— 
os wil mebbe not believe it, but I’ve spokken to t'young 
0 
King ! 2 a : : 25 i 
\ye—spokken to him fair and square as you might spea 


to me, G 1 
And all acoz he clapt his eyes on oor owd cherry tree! 


\ Fortneet sin, cum Monday, I’d been thrang ye understand 
‘\ feedin’ t? ducks and chickens, and, wi’ t’ saucepan in my 
hand, F ia 
Were comin’ up the garden, when | seed him standin’ there 
The livin’ spit o’ t’ picter—bright blue eyes and yaller hair. 


He'd oppened t’ gaate and walked reet in afore he noticed 
me. 

I heeard him say like to hissen ‘‘Peace—and a cherry tree!" 

Then he tonned roond and laffed at me, and I laffed back 
an all. 

He asked how long we'd lived here. ‘*Fifty year,’’ says 1, 
“next Fall.”’ 


We got on talkin’, me and him, about a seet o’ things : 

1 aims there ain’t much difference, Miss, ‘tween counthry 
folk and Kings. 

But, howsomivver, theer I stood, t’owd saucepan in my 
hand, 

And talked 0’ ducks and cherry trees wi the King of all the 

Land! 


A PROPER AU’D ‘EEAMBO'D. 
(A Sestina.) 


By Stantey Unprepy, 


Ah’ve nivver storr’d si far frae t’village green, 
Ther’s allus bin eneeaf for me ti see: 
Sum ’ed ti g: 


m gan awaay, the’r breead ti laat, 
An live all uv a *eeap i’ t’noisy toons ; 

Bud Ah’ve ved tluck ti mannish ‘ere at ’eeam, 
An’ noo Ah sits aboot, an’ smeeaks an’ rists, 


Ah watches Naatur’, 
Ah leykes ti see t’bo 
An? when it raans Ah 
Wi’ t’glass 0” trooad 
An’ watches t’fooak 
Ti cheeace awaay 


an’ sha nivver rists, 

‘ds fleein’ ower ¢? green, 
sits 0? t’step at ’eeam, 

as far as yan can see, 
cum reeacin’ oot 0’ t’toons 
all t’peace the’ cum ti laat. 


Sumtaames a bairn’ lost ball Ah ’elps ti laat, 
Or no’ss yan whaal it’ laatle ’eead it rists, 
An’ then Ah thinks 0’ t’baims ’at laals i’ t’toons 
An” Vardlins sees a floo’er or owt at's green : 
The’ caan’t, poor bairns, run oot 0? skeeal ti see 
A nest, a beck, or fields as the’ gan ’eeam, 


Sum daays Ah ’appen tak’s a toddler ’eeam 
Ti seeave it’ muther ’evin’ on’t ti laat ; 
The’ knaw Ah deean’t gan far awaay, y’u see, 


An’, odd taames, Ah dar’ saay, the’r muthers rists. 


The’ knaw the’r bairns is seeafe o’ t’village green, 
Weel oot 0’ t’rooad 0’ t’reeacers oot 0’ t’toons. 


Ab offens wunders if t’au’d men i’ t’toons 
Wad leyke ti end the’r daays wiv us at ’eeam 
Iv a laal cottage, lecakin’ on ti t’green ; ; 
Wheer God’ pure air, an’ trees, y’u ’a’en’t ti laat ; 
Wheer, i’ t’kirkgarth, the’r for’elders all rists, 
An’ wheer ther’s allus sum au’d frinnds ti see. 


——— 
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Ah secar Ah deean’t knaw what fooak gans ti sce, 
Off, ivv'ty like, wi’? t’buses inti t’toons, 

‘Cos t’toon foak ’es ti cum, worn oot, for rists: 
Bud t’young-uns ’ere, the’ cannot rist at 'eeam ; 
‘Oo is't the’ve allus summat else ti laat ; 

Why caan’t the’ Jaak an’ rist o’ t'village green? 


Ah saan’t bi ‘ere mich langer t’green ti see, 
‘An’ if yan cums ti laat ma oot o’ t’toons, 
aay Ah've geean *eeam, an’ show ’er wheer Ah rists. 


By Troms BLackan. 


Cum don on thi’ bonnet an’ shawl, 

An’ streighten thi’ cap an’ thi’ hair, 
Ah’s really beginnin to stawl, 

Ta see the’ sit dazzin i't chair, 


Seea cum let us tak’ a walk oot, 
For t’air is as warm as a bee ; 
Ah hennot a morsel 0’ doot, 
It'll help beeath lile Willy an’ thee. 


We'll gan reet throo t’ Middle Toon, 
As far as ta Reeavensgill heead ; 
\When thar, we can sit wer sens doon, 
On’t craggs cloase a’t side a’t hecksteead. 


An’ then, oh! hoo grand it ‘Il be, 
To pass a few minutes away ; 
An’ lissen t’ birds sing on each tree, 

Their carols for clooasing the day. 


An’ all aboot t’ green nobby hills, 

T’ lile daisies their beauties will show ; 
An’ t’ perfume ’at Flora distils, 

Like breath o’ the morning will flow. 


Then don on the’ bonnet an’ shawl, 
An’ cum let’s be walkin away ; 
Ah’s fairly beginnin to stawl, 
To see the’ sit dazzin all t’ day. 


A WATTHER WAG-TAAIL, 


By LF. W. Dowson. 


You bonny bod i black an white, 
Hoo can fooaks pan ti hurt ye! 
Just santer roond an flit aboot, 
An jester ower anenest me, 
Ah's fain ti see yer pie-bald dhriss, 
li hear that merry twitter, 
An watch thooas cooal-black sparklin’ cen, 
Like bullaces, but breeter. 


I’ spring Ah lewks ti see ye t’fost— 
There's neean Ah ken mair welcome. 
Ye wakken fooaks frae winter dhreeams 
An tell ‘em, “‘noo it’s spring tahm."’ 

When April shoo’ers ts settin floo’ers 
Ti mal this wo’ld mair cheery, 
Cum, bonnie bo’d, an’ chas’ awaay 
All thowts ’at keeps yan weary, 


A lahte lord, ye strut aboot, 
Fleetin’ ower hedge an dyke O. 
C’u’d we poor mo'tals lowp seea hi. 

What wad this wo'ld be like, O! 
I’ tuneful lugs ye soond a nooat, 
Yer charms they nivver vary. 
If foaks wad lewk wi oppen een 
They’d sce a real lahye fairy! 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


By Q. NICHOLAS. 


What’s ageeadte wi’ t'lad theease days? 
Whativver’s meedde "im mend ’is ways 
An’ seeave ’is brass? 


Why diz ’e sing an’ whissil seea 
At wark, nee&é matter what's ti deed 
I’ ploo or grass? 


Why’s ’e teedian ti weeirin’ floowers 
Iv ’is cooat, an’ spendin’ hoowers 
At t’leedkin’-glass ? 


Ah lay there mud be summat wrang— 
‘Od on! Ah’s gotten it! ’E’s thrang 
Cooartin’ a lass! 


NEW MOON, 


—By-O. Nictiorys- 


eet’s feedded oot o° t’sky, 


Black cloods gans sailin’ by, 
Bud, le-sheeaped an’ silver-breet, 
T’new moon’s on view ti-neet. 


An’ if thoo leeaks, bud not thro 
At t’moon an’ tons thi brass, 
They say thoo’ll get wivoot a doot 
Just what thoo thinks aboot. 


ugh glass, 


An’ seea Ah’s oot an’ leeakin’ 
Ah’s wished an’ tonned mi 
Ah nobbut ‘ooadpes t’awd sa 
"Cos, lass, Ah’s 


, lass, 
brass, 
yin's true, 
wished for thoo! 
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WHEN YAFFLES Yow, 


By Brenpa H, ENGuisn, 


When yaffles yowl, 
Then Ah can tel} 
It's boun’ tj rain. 
An’ wisht! How Plain 
Ti hear—yon train, 
An’ t? awd Choten bell, 
Aback 0? ¢ dell, 
There'll he a spell 
O” blash an’ dow}, 
When yaffles yowf! 
My bonny Jane, 
For hit 0° gain, 
Flees down the | 
Wi? t umberell, 
An’ Ah says, “Well! 
A droppy spell ! 
“Why, aye! says Jane, 
“My weather Vane 
Says, ‘Boun’ ti rain.’ 
When yaffles yowl! 


ane, 


: ‘ 
[Note.—The cry of the woodpecker or 


‘yaMe’’ is said to 
be a sign of rain.] 
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” Breite Strasse, 36, Berlin, C.2, 
Hoyle, Lt.-Col. Sir Emmanuel, Bart., Banney Royd, Edgerton, 
Huddersfield. 
Hull Central Public Library, Albion Street, Hull, 
Hull Branch of the English Association, per Mrs. M. 
‘Espinasse, M.A., B.Litt., University College, Hull. 


Iyens, Rey. T. L., Pickworth Rectory, Falkingham, Lincs. 


Jackson, Miss, Darnholm Road, Goathland, Yorks, 

Jackson, Miss Alice M., Moor Edge, Darnholm, Goathland, 
Yorks. 

Jones, R. Jefferson, M.A., Newburgh House, 163, Woodlands 
Road, Darlington, 


Kay, Arthur, J.P., F.S.A., Maye Saptits 
Edinburgh. 

Kaye, Warren H., Flat H., Valley Court, Valley Drive, 
Harrogate. 

Keighley Public Library, Keighley, 

Kershaw, Miss M. F., Ryther Rectory, York. 

Kettlewood, }., 3, Newall Carr Road, Otley, Yorkshire. 

Knaggs, A. B., 2, Wonford Road, Exeter. 

Knight & Forster Ltd. (Mrs 5S) 
Works, Leeds 11. 

Kungl. Universitets Bibliotek, Uppsala, Sweden. 


Leeds Institute of Science, Art and Literature, Cookridge 
Street, Leeds (Mr. A. Tait, Secretary). 

Leeds Library Committee (Mr. W. J. Ball), Town Hall, Leeds. 

Leeds University Library (The Librarian, Dr, R. Offor), 
Leeds 2. 

Lockwood, Hallas, Grove Villas, Grove Street, Mirfield, Yorks. 

Longbotham, Geo. T., 378, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough. 


Regent Terrace, 


Haigh), Water Lane 


McGuirk, Rev. Father, The Presbytery, Scarthingwell. 
Mackenzie, Douglas Melville, M.D. (Broadway Lodge, Petham, 


near Canterbury), Health Section, League of Nations, 
Geneva. 
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Marshal, O. D., 9, Burton Crescent, Headingley, Leeds 6, 
Maurice, Wm., Park Grange, Sheffield. ; 

Macmillan, D., F.S-S., M.I.H., Walden, Sidcup, Kent. 
Manchester University Library (The Librarian), Manchester, 
Maugham, J., F.S.1., Jervaulx, Ripon, Yorks. 

Marston, G., Alexandra Road, Pudsey. 

Mathers, James, Midland Hotel, Bradford. ; 

Maynard, A. C. Hutton, The Quarry, Ebberston, Scarborough, 
Medd, Herbert, 15, Talbot Road, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
Mellor, Tom, Green Lane, Meltham, Huddersfield. 

Metcalf, W. Day, The Old Vicarage, Church Fenton, Leeds. 
Middleton, H. W., B.A., 21, Albany Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 


Morreli, J. B., J.P., Burton Croft, York. 


New York Public Library, New York, U.S.A:, par EL FE 
Stevens & Brown, Ltd., London, W.C.4. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.SLA., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, Ltd., New Ruskin House, 28-30, Little Russell 


Street, London, W.C.1. 


Parke, A. Irving, Norlands, Middlecave Road, Malton. 
Parker, G. W., 13, Vernon Road, Heckmondwike. 


Pearson, Miss Helena J., 39, Lawrence Street, York. 
Pearson, Rev. J. Arthur, 4, Ella Rd., Crouch Hill, London, 


Peckitt, Miss, Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk, Yorks. 
Peirson, T. J., Malyan Lodge, Goathland, Yorks. 
Ping, A. Wentworth, M.A., St. Olave’s, Clifton, York. 


Radcliffe, A. Harold, M.B., South Milford, Leeds. 

Reed, Mrs. B. I., 2, The Green, Norton-on-Tees. 

Rickatson, Miss L. M. R., School House, Goathland, York. 

Riddolls, Mrs. Brenda H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Westfield 
House, New Earswick, York. 

Roberts, Dr. W. Leslie, Shepherds Hill, Swainby, North- 
allerton. 

Robson, J. W., Hill End, Wath Wood Road, Wath-upon- 
Dearne, Rotherham. 

Rowland, Miss L., The Old Mill, Thornton-le-Dalc. 

Rowland Mrs. A., Thwaitefield, Goathland, Yorks. 

Rowland, L. T., Low Mill Garth, Thornton-le-Dale, Pickering. 

Rudd, R. H., ‘‘Brantwood,’’ Great Horton, Bradford. 


Spink, Miss G. N., Highfield, Hunmanby, Filey, E. Yorks. 


Scott, H. V., St. Peter’s Grove, York. 
Selle, L. Sherwood, 2, Westcott Street, Hull. 
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Rev. Patrick J., MLA,, All Saints’, York. 
Shaws University Library, Shefictd, 
Shefjeld Corporation Free Library, Sheffield, 
Shell er . : 


T., M.Se., F.G.S, GS., FS. A, (Scot, Muni. 
sheppard | NTupeeay Hull, )y Buin 
Ch » Goathland, y 
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hide Witre, Re M., 1, Queen's Gate Place, London, S.W.7 
Sle Be ONS Robert, Abbot's House, Goathland, Yorks, 
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Su 7 


Sree y, A, Graham, B.A,, Municipal Technien 
Sy noua of Art, Dewsbury, 


Swycher, Mrs. S., Cawood House, 222, Chippingham Road, 
nae Sheffield 7. i 
Story, Edwin, Micklegate Bar, York, 


Lon- 
Pants Keighle y. 
» Healds Hall, 


Leeds Road, 
Wilkinson, Laurel 


Mount, West 


ndleton, Sa 


Mord, Lancs. 
oad, Heckm 
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1 College and 


Thomas, Dr. W. 

ee J., Hawes, Wensleydale. 

Tolkien, Professor J. R. R., M.A,, 
Oxford. : 

Tolson, Mrs. Roger W., Coley Hou 

Tolson, Roger W., Coley Hous 

Treliving, Norman, Reference 

Turner, Alderman Sir Ben, The Homestead, Carlton Avenue, 

Batley. 


22, Northmoor Ra., 


Umpleby, Arthur Stanley, 10, West Avenue, Billingham, Co, 
Durham. é : 
Unwin TCaaRey Alderman Miss M. [, Hermione, 1p? 
16, Clarendon Place, Leeds, , 
University Library, c/o Cammermeys Boghandel (Sigurd 
zi Pedersen og Eistein Raabe), Oslo, Norway, 


Waddington, Alderman J. H., J.P., Thorn Bank, Luddenden, 
; S.O, Yorks. 
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Waddingtons, Printers and Publishers, Mansfield Street, York. 

Wailes, Lt.-Colonel W. E., Beacon Banks, Husthwaite, York. 

Wakefield, T., 7a, Parish Ghyll Road, likley. ‘ 

Walker, Robert, Hawthorn Cottage, Gargrave, via Leeds. 

Ward, Dr. Ida C., 17, Monkville Avenue, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 

Watson, Thomas C, 29, Bank Street, Sheffield. 

Wheatley, J. Thompson, 3, Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

Whitaker, Miss Marcella, 3, Hull Road, Hornsea, East Yorks. 

Wightman, F., c/o Mr. W. G. Draper, 70, Melton Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

Wilson, G. A., B-A., 12, East Parade, Sheffield. 

Wilson, Miss, Brier Way, Robin Lane, Clevedon, Somerset. 

Wood, Miss Marian, 1, Westfield Grove, Wakefield. 


York Public Library (Mr. Raymond Doherty), York. 

Yorkshirefolk, The Society of, in Birmingham (hon. sec. 
Mr. C. H. Sturman, 35, Warren Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham). 

Yorkshiremen, Society of, in London, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 

Yorkshiremen, Society of, Lincoln (per Mr. F. Booth, 
7, Cheviot Street, Lincoln). 

Yorkshire Agricultural Society (per Mr. A. S. Cavers, 
St. Leonards, York). 

Yorkshire Society of New Zealand (Mr. J. Malton Murray, 
P.O. Box 1427, Wellington, New Zealand). 
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